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begun in The Aldine, that we give in this number an engraving 
of a vase dug up at Villeret, in France. It is a most interesting 
relic, from whatever point it may be viewed. In the first place, 
it thoroughly bears out what we have already said in regard to 
the form and fashion of the vase ; it also shows what progress had 
been made at the time of its manufacture — a very remote though 
unknown date — in the arts of design ; and it is, moreover, a most 
magnificent and most useful specimen of the skill which had been 
attained by the silversmiths of that age. The whole work, with 
the exception of the handle, is done in what is known as repousse, 
that is, the figures and ornamentation are all hammered out of the 
solid silver, and are brought out with a sharpness and clearness 
which could not be excelled. 

The design is remarkable for its elegance as well as for the 
animation and expression of the figures. The scene is an illustra- 
tion of an incident in the Trojan war. Achilles, in a sitting pos- 
ture, is contemplating with grief the naked dead body of Patroclus, 
while Ulysses, wearing his conical head-covering, stands behind 
him. The myrmidons, spear in hand, are near, and .the Trojans, 
who are marked by their Phrygian caps — which we now call the 
cap of Liberty — are turning away with ill-concealed joy at the 
occurrence which has brought so much grief to the Greeks. 

The vase is worthy of study for its intrinsic beauty, as an ex- 
ample of ancient progress in art, and as a convincing proof of the 
fact that our silversmiths have not got so far beyond their prede- 
cessors of classical days as might at first blush be thought. 

\ 

TWO CHARACTERISTIC PICTURES. 

In presenting to our readers, in this number of The Aldine, 
the two excellent pictures of homely life, "Seeing the Elephant," 
and " The Fisherboy's Love," we give them another specimen 
of the work of an old favorite, Mr. Stammel — -and, at the same 
time, introduce them a second time to an artist who, though less 
known on this side the Atlantic, not the less deserves recognition 
for his merits, which are great. Mr. Passini is a German artist, 
but long a student in Italy, and especially at Rome ; and, natu- 
rally if not consequently, his works are quite generally illustrat- 
ive of scenes in Italian life ; and he has shown quite a fondness 
for monks and priests. Many of our readers will remember one, 
" The Confession," heretofore published in The Aldine ; and 
the John Taylor Johnston collection contained a small water 
color by him (he paints chiefly in water colors), representing a 
monk in his cell. As will be observed by any one who studies 
his works at all, he is essentially and exclusively a genre painter 
by nature as well as choice — his pictures showing a skill in study- 
ing the human face, and an appreciation of its expressions, which 
indicate natural gift even, more than close study, although the 
student is shown in the careful drawing and skillful posing of his 
figures. He has also a keen appreciation of humor — not simply 
the broad quality we call fun, but that refined and delicate feeling 
which we know as humor, and which borders as much on the 
pathetic as on the ludicrous. Those who remember his picture, 
" The Confession," to which we have alluded, will see the justice 
of our criticism ; and the same qualities are to be traced in the 
picture we present in this number, entirely different as are the 
subjects. The scene is laid, we are told, in Chiazza, a town of 
some twenty-six thousand inhabitants, about fifteen miles south 
of Venice, at the extremity of the Venetian Lagoon, and built, 
like Amsterdam, on piles. It has an art history which we have 
not space to tell, but may say that its churches present fine ex- 
amples of the work of the great artists of the sixteenth century, 
and that it was here that Titian was accustomed to look for 
models for his nymphs and Madonnas — a practice which has 
been followed by other modern artists besides Mr. Ludwig Passini. 
So far as the sentiment and the story of the picture are concerned, 
they might be as easily found anywhere else as in Italy ; but Mr. 
Passini has thoroughly localized his work by the accessories and 
costumes as well as by his style, which is markedly that of the 
Italian school. We have spoken of the beauty of the women of 
Chiazza, and this is perhaps enhanced and rendered more piquant 
by the half-peasant dress worn by the humbler classes, the chief 
peculiarity of which is the head-dress, looking like a dress-skirt 
drawn over the head, and which is called, when it is of colored 
material trimmed as in the picture, an Indiana. All the qualities 



of Mr. Passini as an artist, to which we have alluded, can be traced 
here. His command of expression in face and in attitude are 
shown in the eager and devoted countenance of the youth tend- 
ing forward yearningly toward his inamorata, whose 'coquettish 
face with its parted lips and roguish eyes is a delicious study, and 
one can not wonder that it has worked sad havoc with the heart 
of our young fisherboy. 

Of Mr. Stammers characteristics and career as an artist we 
have recently spoken at length, and we give another specimen 
of his work in the present number, both for its artistic merits as a 
picture and as an example of the differences engendered in artists 
of the same nationality by different training and in different 
schools. Both these artists are German, and they are contempo- 
raries, yet one is intensely German while the other is thoroughly 
Italian. Nothing could be more German than the faces, figures, 
and general handling of Mr. Stammel's picture, although the 
story, like Mr. Passini's, is suited to every great city in any 
country. It is evident that the honest, worthy couple have come 
to the city to see the sights, and that their companion has volun- 
teered to be their cicerone. The face of this rascal, who is taking 
his pay in a way characteristic of his class, is less distinctly Ger- 
man than the rest of the picture, which is a fine touch of the 
artist's, as showing that the confidence man is a cosmopolitan. 
It is another fine touch of humor, too, to have the robbery made 
in front of the poor box, at the foot of the statue of St. Michael 
and the Dragon, which the pair are admiring with astonishment 
tempered with awe, the worthy Herr undoubtedly calculating 
how much he will give the poor from the fast-vanishing purse. 



OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA. 

The story of Othello and Desdemona is so universally known, 
and has excited the emotions of so many thousands, that every 
one, on seeing the engraving we give from Mr. Herrick's picture, 
will be at once moved to criticism, for every one has in his mind 
some conception of how the Moor looked at each stage of the 
play, and how he should be dressed. Generally this conception 
is founded on the appearance of some favorite actor in the -part, 
and play-going Americans — -those whose memories reach far 
enough — have a tolerably long list to choose from. Among the; 
leading actors who have sustained the part in New York and the 
other chief cities of the country, we may name the elder Booth, 
Thomas S. Hamblin, Macready, the elder VandenhorT, A. A. 
Adams, Salvini, Edwin Booth, E. L. Davenport, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, and John McCullough, all of whom have made considerable 
reputations in the part, although differing, of course, in the ren- 
dering, and measurably in the costuming. It is this matter of 
costume which will be likely to first attract the attention of any 
one looking at the picture. Precisely what the costume should 
be is fairly matter for discussion, and the best actors have differed, 
as we have said, on the point. With the exception of Garrick, 
who insisted on playing the part in the uniform of a -general of 
the British army, these differences have chiefly varied between 
two general forms. Mr. Henry Irving appeared in flowing scarlet 
robes at the time of his success, and Salvini was similarly- cos- 
tumed ; but most other actors have worn some modification of a 
shaped dress, with short cloak or tunic. Mr. Herrick agrees with 
none of these, and we might be inclined to doubt whether the 
costume in which he has clothed his Moor would be so effective 
behind the footlights as it is in the picture, where it certainly has 
a good effect in contrast with the dress of Desdemona. 

Whatever be thought of the costumes, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Herrick has caught the spirit and expression of Shak- 
speare's Moor most thoroughly. The moment chosen is when 
Desdemona's father fires his spiteful parting shot : 

Brabantio. —Look to her, Moor ! Have a quick eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee ! 

To which Othello, drawing Desdemona to him, proudly says : 

Othello. — My life upon her faith ! 

This is a test moment for every actor, and, when well ren- 
dered, the defiance never fails to elicit the loudest applause, and 
applause is certainly Mr. Herrick's due for his rendering as well 
as for the general artistic excellences to be found in the execu- 
tion of his picture. 
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of an eclipse of the moon, as it appeared on deck at eight o'clock 
P. M." " Made several sketches as we approached Gibraltar and 
the mountains of Capri." " Rose at five, made a sketch of the 
island oi Zembra, and then went to work." In this manner the 
student-artist continued to sketch on his voyage around the world, 
filling his portfolio with paintings of views in the Mediterranean 
Sea, Malta, Egypt and the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, Straits of 



recent occurrence as to be perfectly familiar to our readers, and 
to render any extended reference to it unnecessary. Those who 
carefully read the descriptions of the wreck which were published 
at the time of its occurrence, will readily appreciate the vividness 
and faithfulness of Mr. Davidson's picture. The moment chosen 
is just after the vessel struck, when she lay already half sub- 
merged, with anchors out, the engines working at full speed, the 




SEETNO THE ELEPHANT. — E. Stammel. 



Babel-Mandeb, Indian Ocean, Gulf of Aden, Bay of Bengal, Straits 
of Malacca, at Singapore, the Chinese Sea, in Hong Kong, Japan, 
the Pacific Ocean, San Francisco and the coast of California, the 
Mexican coast, Panama, and so on back to New York. Since his 
return, Mr. Davidson has worked steadily at his chosen profession, 
working with Mr. De Haas both in the studio and in the field, 
producing many pictures in oils, besides drawing on the block 
some most spirited scenes and incidents of the day, such as yacht 
races, marine disasters, etc., and he is now justly regarded as one 
of the " coming men " in art circles. 

The picture which we engrave is based on an incident of such 



steam whistle blowing, and the storm sail set, trying to work off. 
A gun has been cast loose in an attempt to fire a signal, while the 
life-boat has just been launched and swamped, and the crew are 
seen struggling in the water. Two or three sailors are attempting 
to cut away the mast ; the jib-boom has gone by the board with 
all its weight of sails, rigging and men, and the entire forecastle 
and bowsprit are covered with a mass of half-nude, freezing and 
struggling men, who are making desperate efforts, under the orders 
of their brave officers, to do what they can toward saving such as 
it may be possible to save. Numbers of the crew are trusting 
themselves to the icy water in a desperate effort to reach the 
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shore. The time is about daybreak, and a dense fog hovers over 
the scene, obscuring all objects, and serving to bring out still 
more strongly and with greater intensity the terrors of the scene, 
which is lit up by the glare of rockets and signal-lights, burned 
in the attempt to attract the attention of those on shore. The 
terrific force of the wind is shown by the retarding of the rockets 
in their flight, and the wavering and uncertain motion imparted 
to the trail of light given off by them. They were visible at sea, 
but not toward land. This management of the only lights to be 



success, whether in literature, art, or the social world, than the 
most vivid fancy. Were John Bunyan living and writing to-day, 
he would not find a publisher. As it is, " Pilgrim's Progress," 
with all its fame, has very few readers. The same may be said 
of Milton and the " Paradise Lost." Outside of the literary guild, 
who is familiar with his stately periods ? Nay, further, with all 
reverence be the fact recorded, the allegorical books of the sacred 
Scriptures no longer sustain the important relation to life and 
religion which they held aforetime. Fifty years ago the apostolic 




THE FISHERBOY'S LOVE. — L. Passim. 



seen at the time is a triumph in chiaro-oscuro, which is sufficient 
testimonial to Mr. Davidson's artistic powers, and, taken in con- 
nection with the other incidents of the picture, shows his genius 
as a marine painter. — Sidney Grey, 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. — THE ACADEMY. 

ALLEGORY is losing its interest for the children of men. In 
this day and generation the literal report of the newspaper ap- 
peals more effectively to the attention than the most striking 
figure. Close observation and accurate relation attain higher 



visions filled a very prominent and significant place in biblical 
study. To-day neither the pulpit nor the public accord to them 
a tithe of this attention. A learned and esteemed clergyman 
remarked to me, not long since, that the Apocalypse was coming 
to be regarded as a thesaurus, a treasury of imagery and meta- 
phor. When I rejoined that it was a treasury not so often drawn 
upon now as in the days when these figures were pregnant with 
awful meaning, he assented that such was the fact. 

I have been led to think on these things more especially of 
late by noticing the blank neglect suffered by Benjamin West's 
great pictures on the walls of our Academy of Fine Arts. To the 
stranger within the Academy gates, these immense canvases are 



